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That he felt reasonably assured of the nomination at
this time is shown in a letter to Dr. Albert Shaw, on Jan-
nary 30,1904 :

"In confidence, I can tell yon that outside all the South-
ern States I am now as certain as I well can be that if
Hanna made the fight (for the nomination), and with all
the money of "Wall Street behind him, he would get the ma-
jority of the delegation from no State excepting Ohio; and
from the South I should have from a third to a half of the
delegates, and most of the remainder would have been
pledged to me and would have to be purchased outright
against me. I believe that the best advisers among my op-
ponents themselves see this and have very nearly made up
their minds to give up the contest. In a few weeks I think
that most of the Wall Street Republicans will have con-
cluded that they have to, however grudgingly, support me.
So much do I believe this that I am a little uneasy lest our
opponents may raise the cry that I have made terms with
them. Fortunately, my nomination has become assured,
in my judgment, before they give up the contest. Besides,
I do not think even such rather thick-headed people as my
opponents would venture to try to make terms with me
now, although there was a tentative effort in that direction
in October and November last. I shall treat them with
scrupulous fairness, anyhow, and in no event would I have
done either more or less."

There was much speculation at this period about prob-
able Democratic candidates in opposition to Eoosevelt, and
considerable sentiment in favor of Judge. Gray, of Dela-
ware, whom Eoosevelt had placed at the. head of the An-
thracite Coal Strike Commission. Writing to me on the
subject on February 8, 1904, the President made what
proved later to be genuine prophecy: "I do not think the
Democrats will nominate Gray. In the first place he is
too good a fellow, and in the next place it would be an
absurdity to run him against the Eepublican party when